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** He tnat observeth the wind shall not sow, and he thatregardeth the clouds shallnot reap.”—-BUT—*“ He thattilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” —Zectesiastes. 
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ALBANY, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1822. 
mn, ON THE STAGGERS. | Randolph, in North Carolina. I was told at | “ the grass in such a manner as to compe 
a 2 = Sar thet place, and in its neighbourhood (which I || cattle to seek a cleaner food in the high 
| : From Anderson’s Agricultural Recreations. |' -ontinued to visit for some time four times a || “ eng ‘i . nid biebai 
hs “Pacts concerning an undetermined poisonous year) that the hog is the only tame animal Fe a 











are said to be subject, under the indiscrimi- 
nate appellation of Staggers, communicated 
by a gentleman who has lived twenty-five 
Bo years in North America.’ 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 

” The local cases which I have observed un- 
der the vulgar denomination of staggers, pro~/ 
Deana doubtlessly from the animals having | 
eaten of a poisonous plant, producing similar 
f _s gmptoms and delirium as the case here be- 


. "Two kinds of these have been ascertained, 


om 

re | | yet (strangeias it may seem) the utmost vigi- 
d+ § lance within my knowledge has been unable 
ie | tnparticularize one of these, whose injurious }} 
ee _ @kistence is in proof too clearly to be doubted. 
_ § These two kinds are supposed to be no 
ty § . Ways related, except in point of mischief; for 
ii ~ {> Thave never understood them to be inhabit- 
to ©} ants of’the same region. 

‘a | ’ The most baneful one, which is an incogni- 
= | tun, is (happily for mankind) a native of low 


Be “d | 4 D aveltowing grounds, and limited in its propa- 


he | Ration to a very few places. 
et, “} » The other species appears only in the rich 
Nee ©oves of the American ,mountains; and, 


though equally spprshended by the proprie- 
- | tors of cattle; has never within my recollec- 
: fion been equal in its fatal consequences. 

~The most pernicious effects which appear 
*@ whave been felt from this low-land species of 
ee } 2 ant are recounted upon Carraway Creek, a 








plant, and certain disorders to which animals | 


‘| had become the victim of its baneful influence. 


"which escapes it; and I was once there in 


‘what they termed a bad year, when even man 


| A family, who had been sufferers, informed 
‘me, that the butter and milk of that season 
had been so strongly impregnated with the 
| poisonous juice, that after the loss of children 
|and neighbours, whom they enumerated, they 
‘found it necéssary to desist from this custom- 
lary diet; that they had lost nearly all their 
| cattle ; that strangers encamping ag¢cidentally 
upon that creek had suffered by it; and that 
nothing but the hogs had escaped, not even 
their dogs, which had been killed by paria- 
king of the butter, milk, and carrion. [Swine 
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h of the river Uharrie, in the county of 








are great enemies to every species of snake, 

hich they devour with as little ceremony as 
they eat apples. Deer in America eat. the 
species of mountain laurel of the woods, which 
is said to poison most other animals. Goats 
eat the bur and seed of the James Town weed 
of Virginia (daturum stramonium) without any 
evil consequence, although this has an effect 
on the human race similar to the staggers ; 
and nux vomica is said to be poison only to 
such animals as are born blind.] That. great 
pains had been taken to watch the cattle 
when grazing, but without effect; that they 
found safety only in abandoning the low 
grounds; and that their assurance of its being 
solely a low ground plant which was so inju- 
rious to them, was proved by the. considera- 
tion of their safety in all wet summers, ‘“ when 


ghastly appearance, not unlike those who have 
| passed through a yellow fever. 

The other plant of the mouniams, vulgarly 
termed staggerweed (a name common to it 
throughout the mountainous parts of the 
southern states,) is so universally distributed, 
and so generally known in that quarter, that 
ardent spirits have ironically obtained the epi- 
thet of staggerweed, from-a similitude in their 
intoxicating qualities. 

This plant is but a feW inches high; has a 
leaf something like the lupine, and I think a 
flower resembling that of a species of sorrel in 
England, which the children call cuckoo 
bread; but, as it is several years since I saw 
it, I dare not trust my recollection for a draw- 
ing or minute description ; although, I think, 
I should find no difficulty in distingiishing it 
from ony other plant where I may hereafter 
meet with it. It j is amongst the earliest vege- 


dangerous to cattle. ‘ida 
I do not pretend to remember the customa- 


‘ry remedies. I have seen cattle nicked undet 
the tail for it as a temporary mode of bleed- 
ing them; and, I think, in some conditions 
(though perhaps not in a stage of pregnancy) 
a deeoction of flax seed has been given. I 
have been told, however, by some of the most 
intelligent mountaimeers, that they never fear 
the staggerweed in ‘the. spring, if they have 
but a full crib-of corn,*, * to give their eattlé a 


®t Corn, in America, is a term applied. 
ly to maize; oats and other grains are.sp 























“‘ the muddy waters, overflowed, and dirticd | 








of specifically.” ~. 
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tations in spring; and, on that account, more 
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It may not be amiss to suggest, that] think 
T have seen this pernicious plant ipon the’ 


shelves of some of the florists m London. 
Perhaps such a tij@msplantation may merit in- 
quiry, lest an evil should arise from its future 
propagation in England. 
 -Simee writing the foregoing papers, two 
other cases have been related to me, which 
are probably each of them distinct: and sepa- 
rate maladies ;' although they produce a simi- 
-Jarity of symptoms perhaps which has the re- 
semblance of aftinity. 
“The first is the case of a horse belonging to 
a merchant in London, which had been con- 
stantly kept in the stable. The second hap- 
. “pened to a carriage horse of Mr. Pinkney’s 
‘(one of the American commissioners, residing 
in Guildford Street) upon a tour through 
Wales ; where a Welch farrier trepatined the 
horse, took a quantity of water out of his head, 
replaced the piece of skull with a leathern 
substitute, and enabled him to proceed on the 
journey. I had hopes of giving a fuller ac- 
count of these two cases; but I am unable at 
present to procure the facts in greater detail. 






§2 sae. sa 
breakfast before ‘they are turned out in a | wool, Coming as it does from” 
morning. | man, who is both a grower and manufacturer 











onan extensiye scale, it deserves that confi- 
dence inits correctness, which the results of 
expericnce and observation, are always calcu- 
lated to inspire. The general practice with 
us is to expunge the grease or yolk from the 
fleece as clean as possible. ‘To do this most 
effectually many recipes have been published, 
and practised, which, from the very nature of 
their ingredients, must deprive the wool, in 
some degree, ofits softness, and leave it more 
harsh and rigid. The accuracy of this re- 
mark must be evident in every grower of me- 
rino wool who will take the trouble to feel the 
fleeces immediately after the shearing, and 
compare it with the feel (if Imay use the ex- 
pression) after the yolk is scoured out. 

But as both Britain and Saxony aresituated 
in higher latitudes than the United States, it 
may be questionable whether fleeces in this 
country can be kept six months without being 
infected with the worm. As worms, however, 
as farasI have observed, are generated by 


not some expedient be devised to keep Off the 
fly ? Suppose the wool was placed in a dark 
room until it might be wanted for use, (as it is 
well known to observers that flies do not tre- 
quent dark places, but always abandon them 
through every crevice at which light can en- 
ter,) would the worms be generated? | think 
the subject is worth investigating. 

As our merino wool willeventually become 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sournwick, * 

The following papers on, Wool, a subject, 
which is always interesting, appeared in the 
Albany Gazette in 1816. . | think the inform 
ation contained in them important, and su 
‘gest the propriety of your republishing them 
A Youts, X. 


ae 


FROM THE ALBANY GAZETTE. 


The following communication on the sub- 
ject of merino wool, contains many new and 
interesting facts, highly important to the grow- 
ers and manufactures of this article inthe U. 
States ; and merits attentive perusal by every 
person whofeels an interest in the welfare 

and prosperity of his country.. We hope to 
see l 








‘our public journals, and copied into their pa- 


TS. 3 
nai Lansingburgh, August, 26th 1816. 
Dear Sir—For the following communica- 
tion, I am indebted td Cadwallader R. Cold- 
en, Esq. of this village ; a gentlemen of agri- 
. cultural enterprize, and who has politely per- 
- mitted me to take acopy from the original 


unicated to him by the author. 
: _information it contains is new and 
stg interesting to the growers of merino 
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very generally noticed by the editors of } 


an article of exportation, I think it cannot be 
too often recommended and urged to our 
growers, to make use of every means which 
experience may suggest, or ingenuity devise, 
| to raise the finest fleeces, and to try to reach 
that perfection which by a judicious manage- 
ment of their sheep is certainly attainable. 

Why caunot we raise as fine wool as Saxo- 
ny? We have at least equal if not superior 
advantages to her in climate ; although ignor- 
ance and prejudice say ourwinters are too cold 
for merino sheep ; yet the southern parts of 
Saxony (which we suppose to be the warmest) 
are several degrees more north than the most 
— line of the United States! Nosheep 
in this country are better shielded, by their 
fleeces, from cold, and of course better able to 
endure it, than the merino: any grower of 
common observation must agree in the cor- 
rectness of this. . 

The truth is, that with most of our farmers 
who have the strongest prejudices against meri- 
no sheep, these sheep are considered as a mere 
appendage to the farm, and not as possessing 
any intrinsic value on account of their wool, 
or as deserving any other attention than the 
out-door stock receives. 
winter find water themselves, they must be 
satisfied with snow, and in severe and dry win- 
ters they seldom have either. This is certain- 
ly bad management. Put the case to our- 
selves, were we obliged to use snow or ice in- 





flies, and not by the mere action of heat, could | 


If they cannot in‘ 





factory and unwholesome substitutes ? But, 
suppose we could not procure,gither for seve- 
ral days (as is often thegase sheep in d 

winters, under the ab6Ve management) could 
‘health-be preserved 2 Ihave no doubt that 
the mortality of which we often hear, prevail- 
ing among sheep, and the barn-yard stock in 
cold and dry winters, proceeds from negli- 
gence in the farmer, in not furnishing them 
with that necessary and indispensable aliment, 
water. Their food during the whole winter 
is dry, and of course heating ; add to this, the 
bracing effects of cold, and I think it cannot 
be doubted but a greater quantity ef water 
than is usually given is required for their 
health and preservation. 

I might enlarge on this subject, but as] 
have already digressed | shall close with a few 
observations of an acquaintance of mine, who 
informed me that in the spring of 1815, his 
sheep having during the preceding winter, had 
nothing but snow asa substitute for drink, 
(and such water as they might a€cidentally 
‘meet with) many of them were almost naked 
before shearing. 

That suspecting the cause, he in the begin- 
ning of last winter, kept his sheep, being 50 
in number, three-days in their yards on incrus- 
ted snow then in the yard ; on the fourth day 
he ordered them to be watered, and they drank § 
eight pails of water, averaging two gallons & 
each pail. After that, he had them daily driv. — 
en to the water during the whole winter, and_ 
at shearing, not one sheep had lost any part of | 
his fleece, and the wool was increased in quat- 
tity, and ot much superior quality, to .that of - 
the last year’s shearing. eg 

The above remarks are no doubt familiar § 
to those who know the value of fine wooled J 
sheep: but as that is not the ease with our © 
farmers in general, lam desirous their atten. 
tion should be drawn to this: raeeTting sub- 
ject and if any thing I have said should have § 
that effect my wishes would be fully gratified. 

Iam, with very great respect, your very — 
humble servant, ee 
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G. W. VAN SCHAICK. 
Simeon De Witt, Esq. ie 
D+ , oes - 
THOUGHTS a 

On the best state in which to produce the British” ¥ 
Merino Wools for market. . 
Having had the experience of more that’ 
ten years, both in growth and manufacture of 
British merino wools, which by the constant 
use of Spanish rams, that came into his Majes 
ty’s possession during that period, I have 
brought to great perfection; I take this mee 9 ~ 

thod of making public the result of my obser- J 
vations as to the mode most profitable for the 
grower and manufacturer, to prepare the meri- | _ 
no wools for the market ; as considerable dif’ | 
ferences of opinion and practice prevail on the J 
subject. . | 
I had the honor, in the year 4806, to pre- 
sent a memoir to the board of agriculture, in 
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stead of water, would they not be very unsatis- 








a successful claim I made for the gold medal 
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given for the greatest quantity of fine wool, 


{ wn within the year. I therein stated my 
: . opinion, thatthe principal cause of the supe- 
A . ior and characteristic softness of the Saxon 
t and Anglo Merino wools, was their re- 
g ca maining in. their native grease, without i 

1 |, being expunged to the extreme degree 
s e practisedin Spain. Excepting the moderate 
s washing that Saxon and British wools receive 
on the sheep’s back before shearing, they con- 
. tinue in their grease till they are worked up 
: by the manufacturer ; while the wools in 
ri Spain, as soon as shorn, are thoroughly scour- 
‘ ed, by an injudicious process, and then ex- 
posed for days to a burning sun, in which brit- 


tle and hard state they are so closely packed 
I up that they come out of their bags here, al- 
' most as much pressed and as hard as hops, 


; and wholly deprived of that unctuous preser- 
* yative, which I conceive to be necessary to the 
d soft feel of wool. : 7 

k, _ It has been thought by some that Saxon and 


y _ anglo merino wools have a softness peculiar to 


d » themselves, and different from the Spanish, 

their parent stock, obtained from their cross 
n- with another and worse woolled sheep. I am 
0 _ however, very much disposed to attribute the 
e- quality here spoken of, to the better manage- 
Ly ment of the wools in this country ; unfortu- 
ak » nately we have no opportunities of discover- 


ns i ing what Spanish wool would be, preserved in 
® © the grease ; as.the mode of laying on the du- 


nd ties at Burgos, by the pound, prevent the 
of. grower or merchant exporting it in that condi- 
L- . tion. Otherwise, 1 am much inclined to think, 
of  ° thesame softness would be found in the pure 


arent fleece, as in the .spurious oflspring.— 
_-. From the small expense afforded by the ill- 
conditioned fleeces lately imported with the 
"sheep from Spain, I am very much confirmed 
in my opinion. Lamb’s wool, not being so 
completely washed from its grease in Spain as 
sheep’s wool, comes very near to the softness 
_ of the Saxon or British lamb’s wool. Asa 
_ proof of their possessing an extra quantity of 
_ grease, they are much more liable to breed the. 
worm than Spanish sheep’s wool. 
~_Thave often proved in the manufacture of 
~ wool, that when it has been long saturated 
- with oil artificially, the fibre has been lubricat- 
~ edby it, and the cloth very superior in feel 
and softness. | 












at It has long been known to manufacturers 
of § — -and wool-staplers, that the wool of deadsheep, 
amt § ©~—S or vell-wool, as it is called, is harsh, and quite 
és § unlike the same wool shorn from the sheep’s 
we § back, occasioned by its being disengaged from 
nef ~~—Ss the skin by the vell-monger, by the action of 
er- lime, which entirely dries up and destroys the 
the oily particles. May it not, in some measure, 
rie fe arise from the cause, that wool from sheep 
lif’ } — used tocalcareous soils is of a harsher descrip- 
the |  —-—s tion, as those from the Sussex, or Wiltshire 

tT downs, when compared with the fleeces grown 
re= on the argillaceous lands. of Hereford and 
Ie: Shropshire. | The absorption of the native 
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grease, By the frequent contact of the shecp’s 
coat with the soil, and the dust from it, may 
help to remove that great preservative of soft- 
ness, and leave the fibre exposed, unprotect- 
ted from meisture, to the action both of the 
un and rain, whichin those exposed situations 
ould act with double power. 
- From the above theory, I would wish to de- 
duce a few inferences, which may be of ser- 
vice in the growth and management of British 
fine wools. In the first place Iam satisfied 
that nothing can so much tend to preserve this 
necessary state of native grease, as the protect- 
ing the ae from the humidity and inclem- 
encies of climate. Ina‘country where such 
exist in any greatdegree, it would be requisite, 
in order to attain and preserve a superior de- 
gree of fineness, that the sheep be housed in 
winter, as practised in Saxony, and the north- 
ern parts of Germeny, where they not only 
cot them in winter but drive them under cover 
at every thunder storm in summer. 


The frequent washing of a sheep’s coat, will 
very much deprive it ofits grease,as is evident 
from comparing the external from the extern- 
al part of the fleece with the internal. © The 
same comparison will show how greatly such 
washing has impaired its fineness. 

The closeness of the coat of the Spanish 
sheep compacted it is, by its vast diffusion of 
grease, into almost a coat of mail, prevents 
the admission of, the rain infinitely beyond 
that of any other sheep we know of; and ac- 
cordingly protects the quality of the wool lon- 
ger from deterioration. But even the Spanish 
fleece, by constant exposure to a humid cli- 


mate, and to driving winds, and rains, will be } 


penetrated, and every year become more open 
and hollow, and less tenacious of its native 
grease, and in proportion less fine. 

My opinion, as to the best mode of prepar- 
ing merino wool for the market, is, that where 
a certain and ready sale offers it should be left 
wholly in its native grease, without being wash- 
ed on the sheep’s back ; this further advan- 
tage attends it, that the fleece is much more 
captivating to the eye, and the fibre appears 
much more silky and fine. _I fear, however, 
that there is not at present, that quickness and 
certainty of sale, which will permit the grower 


.to produce his wool in this condition. For if 


they have a chance of lying a long time in the 
grease, they will heat and be injured. I can- 
not therefore recommend it as a general prac- 
tice, but I think where wools are hkely to be 
used within six months of shearing, there can 
be no objection to keeping them in the full 
grease. Ihave, however, the satisfaction to 
state, that by the moderate degree ofablution, 
which takes place in washing the wool on the 
sheep’s back, the grease is not expunged in 
a degree to injure the softness of the fibre.— 
The same mode is practised in Saxony, and is 
altogether different from the complete wash- 
ing in hot and cold water, which the wool re- 
ceives after being shora in Spain. 


oe cee === —S== 

The waste on British merino wool, which 
has never been washed, on the sheep’s back, 
| 1s rather.more than one half, or about 10lbs. 
Teckoning to its clean picked state. 
me wool when washed on the sheep’s 
‘foses, with the manufacturer, about one 
from six to seven pounds in twenty, 
which is about the ave of the waste of 
Saxon wool. Whereas the best. imported 
Spanish wool will not waste more than half 
that amount, viz. from three to four pounds in. 
twenty. It is obvious that a proportionate 
difference must be ma’e in price, for the dif- 
ferent conditions in which British merino 
wools are produced; the manufacturer will 
be better able to estimate the probable waste 






sheep’s back, as there is so much dirt, 
and filth, generally with the wool, in its geri 
ine, unwashed state, that the waste must 
always uncertain. I think, therefore, tht 
wools washed on the sheep’s back will be the 
most merchantable. aa 

I would also remark.on the most preferable 
mode of managing the lamb’s fleece, which I 
should recommend cutting in preference to 
remaining on the lamb till he becomes a year- 
ling, as practised by many. The external 
part of the hog’s fleece, which was the. origi- 


the inclemency of the weather and the wins 
ter. Inits state of lambs’ wool it is beauti- 
fully soft, but, being afterwards protruded 
from the new coat, it is in that condition ex® 
posed to the snows, winds, and rains of the 
winter, by which it becomes entirely deprived 
of its grease, and as coarse as the wool of our 


the exposed part of the fleece, in the season 


weather have on the fibres of wool; it is there 
certainly desirable to shear the lambs, as in 
Spain; and although the covering may be 
more complete for the young sheep against 
the winter with the lamb’s coat on, yet the be- 
ing rid of the incumbrance of a wet draggl 


sheep. 


dent from Richmond, under dateof June 26, 
that some loads of new wheat. had reached 
that market, bu. no»price had béen fixed. 

It appears that some of the. planters im Vir- 
ginia have, the present season, turned» a: part 
of their attention to. experiments in the culti- 
vation of Cotion. 


oY 


ese Monrreat, July 10. 
According to our informatiom the 
pers have done immense ‘mischief in, 
mond and the surrounding settlement 
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of the wool that has been washed on the 






nal lamb’s wool, suffers most miaterially from - 


eommon country sheep ;_the deterioration of ~ 


only, fully proves what effeet climate and ° 


fleece, in deep soils and bad weather, is of @ 
great advantage to the young and tender” 


SA 


N ew-York, July 6. | > 
New Wheat.—We learn from a correspon 
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LETTERS ON EN'TOMOLOGY. 
| [By Kiesy and Spence. ] 
’ <3 Io 


LETTER IV. 
‘ te 





INJURIES CAUSED BY INSECTS. 
DIRECT INJURIES. 

In the letter which I devoted to the defence 
of Entomology, I gave you reason to expect, 
more effectually to obviate the objection 
drawn from the supposed insignificance of in- 
secta, that I should enter largely into the ques- 
tion of their importance to us both as instru- 
ments of good and evil. This I shall now at- 
tempt; and, as I wish to leave upon your 
mind a pleasant impression with respect to 
ay favourites, I shall begin with the last of 
| e subjects—the injury which they do to 





The Almighty ordains various instruments 
for the punishment of offending nations :— 
sometimes he breaks them to pieces with. the 


loose against them ; earthquakes and floods 


t his word, bring sudden destruction | es pine 
on Bee ; 2 aN anffiendly to vegetation | next to nonentities In our estimation. 
? $ 


| 


| mals, or vegetables, they become universally, 
sooner or later, the inheritance of insects. | 


I shall principally bespeak your attention 


threaten them with famine; the blight and 
mildew realize'these threats ; and often, the 
* riere to manifest and glorify his power, he 
* employs means, at first sight, apparently the, 
most insignificant and inadequate to effect 
fheir ruin; the numerous tribes of asects are 
his armies, marshalled by him, and by his ir- | 
resistible command impelled to the work of| 
™ destruction : where he directs them they lay 
waste the earth, and famine and the pestilence’ 
often follow in their train. 

The generality of mankind overlook or dis- 
regard these powerful, because minute, dis- 
pensers of punishment ; seldom considering in 
how many. ways their welfare is affected by 
them: but the fact is certain, that should it 
please God to give them a gencral commis- 
sion against us, and should he excite them to 


% 


‘attack, at the same time, our bodies, our cloth- 









of our fields and gardens, we should soon be | 
reduced, in every possible respect, to a state) 
f extreme wretchedness; the prey of the 
ost filthy and disgusting diseases, divested of 
‘® covering, unsheltered, except by caves and 
dungeons, from the inclemency of the seasons, 

- exposed to.all the extremities of want and fa- 
mine, and in the end, as Sir Joseph Banks, 
speaking on this subject, has well observed, 
riven with all the larger animals from the 
face of the earth. You may smile, perhaps, 
and think this a high-coloured picture, but 
you will recollect—I am not stating the mis- 
chiefs that insects. commonly do, but what 
they would do according to all probability, if 
certain counter-checks restraining them with- 
in due limits had not been put in action; and 
which they actually do, as you will see, in 
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iron rod of war ; at others the elements are let 


|| particular cases, when those countet-ehecks 
|are diminished or removed. 

Insects may be said, without hyperbole, to 
| have established a kind of universal empire 
‘over the earth and its inhabitants. ‘This is 


they occasion, for nothing in nature that po 








| cunning of the.fox, nor the swiftness of the 
|| horse or deer, nor the strength of the buffalo, 
| nor the ferocity of the lion or tiger, nor the ar- 
mour of the rhinoceros, nor the giant bulk or 
sagacity of the elephant, nor even the autho- 
rity of imperial man, who boasts himself to be 
the lord ofall} can secure them from becom- 
ing a prey to these despised beings. ‘The air 
affords no protection to the birds, nor the wa- 
| ter to the fish; insects pursue them all to their 
most secret conclaves and strongest citadels, 
and compel them to submit to their sway.— 
Flora’s empire is still more exposed to their 
cruel domination and ravages ; and there is 
scarcely one of her innumerable subjects, 
from the oak, the glory of the forest, to the 
most minute lichen that grows upon its trunk, 
that is not destined to be the food of these 
And 
when life departs from man, the inferior ani- 











to the injuries in question as they affect our- 
selves. ‘These may be divided imto direct 
and indirect.! By direct injuries I mean every 
species of attack upon our own persons, and 
by indirect, such as are made upon our pro- 
perty. ‘To the former of these I shall confine 
myself in the present letter. 
Insects, as to their direct attacks upon us, 
may be arranged in three principal classes.— 
Those, namely, which seek to make us their 
food ; those whose object is to prevent or re- 
venge an injury which they either fear, or 
have received from'us; and those which in- 
deed offer us no violence, but yet incommode | 
us extremely in other ways. 


I hope I shall not too much offend your de- 
licacy if I begin the first class of our insect 
assailants with a very disgusting genus, which 
Providence seems to have created to punish 
inattention to personal cleanliness. But 
though this pest of man must not be wholly 
passed over, yet, since it is unfortunately too 
well known, it will not be at all necessary for 
me to enlarge upon its history. I shall only 
mention. one fact whichshows the astonishing- 
ly rapid increase of these animals, where they 
have once gotten possession. It is a vulgar 
notion, that a louse in twenty-four hours may 
see two generations ; but this is rather over- 
shooting’ the mark. Leeuwenhoek, whose 
love for science overcame the nausea that 
such creatures are apt to excite, proves that 
their nits or eggs are not hatched till the 











sesses or has possessed animal or vegetable | 
' life, issafe from their inroads. -Neither the | 





Vol. 4, 
do not themselves commence laying before 
they area month old. He ascertained, hows 
ever, that a single female louse’may, in eight 


weeks, witness the birth of five thousand des 
scendants. 





rer suspected any monarch of imposing a 'tri- 
bute of dice upon his subjects. Yet we are 
gravely told that in Mexico and Peru such a 
poll-tax was exacted, and that bags full of 
these treasures were found in the palace of 
Montezuma!!!. Were our own taxes paid ii 
such coin, what little grumbling would there 
be! | 


Two othcr species of this genus, besides the 
common louse, are, in this country, parasites 
upon the human body But already I seem 
to hear you exclaim, “‘ Why dwell so long on 
creatures so odious and nauseating, whose in- 
juries are confined to the profanwm vulgus ? 
Leave them therefore to the canaille—they 
are nothing to us.”’ 
recollect what historians and other writers 
have- recorded concerning the Phthiriacis or 
pedicular disease, and you must own that, for 
the quelling of human pride, and to pull down 
the high conceits of mortal man, this most 
loathsome ofall maladies, or one equally dis- 


principally conspicuous in the injuries t pollfirersusper from this country, but perhaps ne=" 








kings, and emperors. It seems more particu- 
oppression and tyranny, whether civil or reli- 
gious. ‘Thus the inhuman Pheretima men- 
tioned be Herodotus, Antiochus «piphanes, 
the Dictator Sylla, the two Herods, the Em- 
peror Maximian, and not to mention more, 
the great persecutor of the Protestants, Philip 
the Second, were carried off by it. 


_ Isay by this malady, or one equally disgust- 
ing, because it is not by any means certain, 
though some learned men have so supposed, 


there is very sufficient reason for thinking that 
at least three different-descriptions of insects’ 


name of Phthiriasis. As the subject of mala- 
dies connected with insects, or produced b 


no writer, that I am aware of, has given it full 
consideration, and at the same time falls in 
with my general desigh, I hope you will not 
regard me as guilty of presumption, and of in- 
truding into the province of medical men, if I 
enter rather largely into it, and state to you 
the reasons that have induced me to embaceé 
‘the above hypothesis, leaving you ful} liberty” 
to reject itif youdo not find it consonant to 
reason and fact. The three kinds of insects 
to which I allude, as concerned in cases that 











eighth day after they are laid, and that they 


| have been deemed Phthiriasis, are lice (Pedi- 





that all these instances, and others of a similar. 
nature, standing also upon record, are to be 
referred to the same specific cause; since 


are concerned in the various cases that have 
been handed down to us under the common 


them, is both curious and interesting, although | F 










You remember how wolves were. © “Bess 
x : 





Not so fast, my friend— 


‘gusting, has been the inheritance of the rich, 
| the wise, the noble, and the mighty ; and in 
list of those that have fallen victims to it, you 
will find poets, philosophers, prelates, princes; 


larly to have been a judgement of God upon.” 
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culi, Li.) mites (Acari, L.) and Larve in ge- 
neral. ; 
© As faras the habits of the genus Pedicudus, 
Swhether inhabiting man or the inferior ani- 
nals. are at present known, it does not ap- 
pear, from any well ascertained fact, that the 
Species belonging to it are ever subcutaneous. 
or this observation, as far as it relates to 
man, 1 can produce the highest medical ay- 
thority. ‘ The louse feeds on the surface of 
ihe skin,” says the learned Dr. Mead in his 
Medica Sacra ; and Dr. Willan, in his palma- 
work on Cutdneous Diseases, remarks with 
pespect to the body-louse, “that the nits, or 
eggs, are deposited ‘on the small hairs of the 
skin,” and that “ the animals are found on the 
skin, or on the linen, and not under the cuti- 
cle,as some authors have represented.”— 
And he further observes, that ‘“‘ many marvel- 
lous stories are related by Forestus, Schen- 
kius and others, respecting lice bred under the 
skin, and discharged in swarms from ab- 
scesses, strumous ulcers, and vesications.— 
The mode in which Pediculi are generated 
being now so well ascertained, no credit can 
be given to these accounts.” ‘Thus far this 
great man, who however supposes (in which 
opinion Dr. Bateman concurs with him) that 
the authors to whom he alludes had mistaken 
» ® torlice some other species of insects, which 
§ we not unfrequently found in putrefactive 
sores. 
If these. observations be allowed their due 
weight, it will follow, that a disease produced 
: animals residing under the cuticle, cannot 
* § tea true Phthiriasis, and therefore the death 
othe poet Alcman, and of Pherecydes Syrius 
thephilosopher, mentioned by Aristotle, must 
” # lave been occasioned by some other kind of 
“ § insect. 
















ftom which, when punctured, they issue.”— 
or the same reason, the disorder which Dr. 


B Heberden has described in his Commentaries, 
© § fom the commuuications of Sir E. Wilmot, 
Ag the name of Morbus pedicularis, must 
a , be a different disease, since, with Aristo- 


lle,he likewise represents the insects as in- 
habiting tumours, from which they may be ex- 
tracted when opened by a needle. He says, 
fj indeed, that in every respect they resemble 
» 4 ‘he common lice, except in heing whiter ; but 
» | medical men, who were not at the same time 
| > § entomologists, might easily mistake an Acarus 

> for a Pediculus.* 
4 Dr. Willan, in one case of Prurigo sneilis, 
observed a number of small insects on the pa- 
| tient?s skin and linen. .They were quick in 
ahi their motion, and so minute that it required 


4 * From the terms employed by Aristotle 
*} and Dr. Mead; in their Account of these cases, 
Fit does not appear that the animal they meant 
Could be maggots, but something bearing a 

-- } More general resemblance to lice. 
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For, speaking of the lice to which ke | 
ittributes these catastrophes,. he says that 

“they are produced in the flesh in small pus- 
tile-like tumours, which have no pus, and | 


] 
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| 
| 





' sis. 
| nated fatally, the circumstances seem rather 








some attention to discover them. 
them at first for small Pedieuli; but under a 
lens they appeared to him rather to be a non- 
descript species of Pulex; yet the figure he 
gives has not the slightest likeness to the lat- 
ter genus, while it bears a striking resem- 
blance to the former. It is not clear whether 
his draughtsman meant to, represent the in- 
sect with six or’with eight legs : if it had only 
six, it was probably a Pediculus; but if it had 
eight, it would form a new genus between the 
caride and the hexapod Aptera. Dr. Bate- 
man, in reply to seme queries put to him, at 
my request, by our common and lamented 
friend Dr. Reeve, relates that he understood 
from Dr. Willan, in conversation, that the in- 
sect in question jumped in its motion. This 
circumstance he regards as conclusive against 
its being a Pediculus; but such a consequence 
does not necessarily follow, since it not seldom 
happens that insects of the same genus either 
have or have not this faculty ; for instance, 
Cyphon hemisphericus, Acarus Scabiei, &c. 
Dr. Willan has quoted with approbation 
two cases from Amatus Lusitanus, which he 
seems to think correctly described as Phthiria- 
In one of them, however, which termi- 


hyperbolically stated—I mean, where it is 
said that two black servants had no other em- 
ployment than carrying baskets full of these 
insects to the sea! Perhaps you will think | 
draw largely upon your credulity if I call up- 
on you to believe this ; I shall therefore leave 
you to act as you please.—Thus much for 
pure Phthiriasis, which term ought to be con- 
fined to maladies produced by lice.» I shall 
only further observe, that as many species as 
exist of these, which are the causes of disease, 
so many kinds of Phthiriasis will there be. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE MOHAWK HERALD. 


__ LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
ser No. IV. 
JUNE, 1821. 


My dear Son, 


In the philosophic schools of antiquity, 
some of the great masters assembled their pu- 
pilsin agarden, and there unfolded to them 
the arcana of nature. And where could they 
have selected a spot better caleulated for the 
purpose of impressing upon the youthful mind 
the lessonssof wisdom, while their bodies were 
invigorated by exercise, and their senses re- 
galed with beauty and with fragrance? And 


(| it is not only the laws of vegetable life, which 


are here successfully taught ; but entomology 
or the science of insects is a study no where 
pursued with more advantage, than in the um- 
brageous walks of a garden, Many tribes of 
these ‘creatures here have their birth place 
and their food. Their wants and appetites 





He took |jare like our own: they grow and delight to 


feed upon those very plants we cultivate, for 

fe0d; and unless we can destroy 
ttheir attention, the whole crop 
woured. It is therefore the peculiar 
the farmer to study attentively the 
nature of these animals. Heshould learn if pos- 
sible the time and place of their hatching— 
know at what season they are mostvoracious, 
and when they usually retire or change their 
state. 

I shall not detain you witha technical classifi- 
cation of these insects ; for I know of no prac- — 
tical use that you can derive from it. Nor 
shall I turn over the pages of Linneeus, to dis- 
cover by what appellationhe has distinguished 
European insects that bare some resemblance 
toours. Their common name, with such a 
description as may enable you to know them 
at sight, is all that a gardener requires. 

Insectsare usually divided by the naturalists 
into two kinds, those which are immediately 
or remotely beneficial or injurious to man- 
kind. But I can see no justice or propiety in 
this distinction... Like all other classess ofani- 
mals, there may be some among them that are 
occasionally hurtful to some of us ; but I can- 
not think of a single tribe which do not directly 







ries ofman. Itis true the depreda 
sects upon vegetable bodies, are often detri- 
mental ; but it should be remembered that in 
these ravages they usually repay the injary 
they commit. « | , 

The locusts, the most destructive of all in- 


Although like the ox, they deprive man ofa 
certain portion of his vegetable food, yet in 
return their bodies afford nutriment of a salu- 
tary and palatable kind. ‘Travellers affirm 
that the various species of locusts are the com- 
mon food on which the inhabitants of many 
parts of the world subsist at particular seasons ;, 
and that in all the towns upon the Levant, 
they are salted and constantly exposed to 
sale, as provisions, like scotch herring in our 
groceries. : 
The grasshoppers, by far the most vora- 
cious of all the insects of our country,’are sel- 
dom so numerous as to injure our crops; and 
in many years we should rejoice"if” sibed Be 
more plenty ; for although we do not feed 4 
rectly upon them as the inhabitants of east de 
upon the locusts, yet our pot ‘do. ~The 
grasshopper and other insects appear to be 
their favourite food—they bunt them without 
intermission, seize them with avidity, and riot 
and fatten upon their flesh ; and in this indi- 
rect way they are brought upon our tables, 
and furnish a luxurious feast. | 
The Hessian fly, which thirty years ago de- 
spoiled our wheat fields, and threatened tobe 
the “ minister of famine,” has in the event ad- 
ded much to the produce and riches of the 
state. By.them we are taught the great ad- 
vantage of changing our seed, and the benefits” 





of an improved method of tillage. And du- 


& 


or indirectly contribute to the want luxu-* | 
ns ofin- 


sectsyare not” unproductive.of advantage.— ~~ 
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wheaten loaf, wehave discovered in the buck- 
wlieat cake, more than a substitute ; for it still 
continues to keep its place upot Oantables for 
several months in the year, alt » the cause 
that introduced it has long since disappeared. 
_ And thase parasitical insects which fret and 
goad the human skin, are evidently intended 
by the, wise Author of our natures, to teach the 
salutary virtues of care and cleanliness, or 
punish us for the neglect. And if we divest 
ourselves of prejudice, and go intothe gardcn, 
we shall find very few of the insects which 
inhabit there, which were not designed by 
Him who “planted” the firstgarden, for benefi- 
cial purposes. The common earth-worm stirs 
up and losens the soil, and thus enables the feeble 
roots of young plants to pass freely in their 
quest of food. The various species of grubs 
teach us the advantage of ridging and expo- 
sing our land to the winter’s frost. While a 
_ thousand other insects are constantly employ- 
ed in the business of fructification, some care- 
fully watch the opening of the flower buds, 
that they may conyey the pollen of one to the 
other—some move incessantly their silken 
fingers across the swelling stigmee, excite 
their loves, and increases fertility, while 
thers collect the wax and superfluous nectar, 
‘and store them for ourtse. 


Great and numerous as the benefits are 

‘ Which we derive from this class of animals, it 
will not be contended, but that their number 
“sometimes exceeds their @sual bounds, when 
we feel more or less inconvenience. But it 
more frequently happens that the evils we ex- 
perience from insects, originates from our 
vown folly or negligence—évils which skill and 
¥igilance would most certainly prevent. © For 
‘instance, the various grubs and wire worms 
are the offspring of grashoppers and other 
‘winged parents. These deposit their larve 
in grass ground, where the young ones feed 
. upon the roots as the old ones had done upon 
the blades. Whenever, therefore, you break 
up sward land fora spring crop, remember 
these subterraneous feeders, as you have de- 

- troyed their natural stores, must now feed 
upon your plants or perish. Fall ploughing 
will do..much towards lessening their num- 
3; but in some instances enough will escape 

¢ materially the sprouts of Indian corn, 
ay Other plants in your garden; but | 
them hurt potatoes, beets or 
much damage to a crop of oats. 
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gu have reason to fear these in- 
ects in your flax ground or garden, sow the 
Jand with fine salt, broad cast, at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre. This will effectually 
destroys them, and asa manure will more 
than repay the cost... 
The melon bug is anotherinsect with which 
I would wish you to be particularly acquaint- 
ed ; for the intelligent gardener will never suf- 
fer the least inconvenience from them. This 
‘bug is about: the size and*shape of a grain of 
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ring the scarcity or temporary absence ofthe 
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‘wheat : from the neck backward it is neatly 


‘covéred with an ovate shining case or shell 


|—this is divided longitudinally into two parts, 


and the same way alternatcly striped with 
black and yellow, and are fastened witha 
hinge near the lower part of the neck, just so 
as to shade the thorax. When the insect at- 
tempts to fly, this shell divides and stands 
erect at right angles with the body ; immedi- 
Lately under, there is a large pair of dark gauze 
wings, which are expanded with reluctance, 
and never used but in case of absolute ncces- 
sity. These wings are three times as large 
as the external tunic, yet when the animal 
alights, they are instantly folded and nicely 
secured from injury and from sight. 

The head of this insect is short and black— 
the eyes antenn, which originates between 
the eyes, are of the same colour, long, and 
curved at the extremities—the neck is yellow. 
It has three pair of legs, or rather two pair of 
legs and one pair of arms. The thighs, or 
upper extremities, with the legs, are of a light 
yellow, while the knees and feet are of a shin- 
ing black, like the thorax and abdomen. ‘The 
back or upper part of the body, is transverse- 
ly striped with black and yellow. ° 

The gourd family, with all its varieties, are 
the peculiar food of these insects. Pumpkins, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers, &c. all alike 
suffer from their attack. They seldom make 
their appearance until the middle of May, 
when they are extremely voracious. Their 
hunger sometimes continues until after the 
solstice, when their appetite and numbers de- 
cline. From this time all their injury ceases, 


damage they may have occasioned, by assidu- 
ously passing from one flower to another, con- 
veying at every visit the fertilizing pollen.— 
Allthis class of plants produce the male and 
female flowers distinct and seperate, and as 
they secrete but little honey, other insects 
might neglect to perform this necessary work ; 
for honey is evidently a vegetable secretism of 
little or no use to the plant from whence it is 
formed ; but being emitted by flowers at_ this 
season, serves to allure and to reward insects 
for this important service. The gaudy paint- 
ing and odoriferous fragrance of flowers, are 
also intended to promote and secure the com- 
pletion of the same object. 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. * 


The first number of the New-England Far- 
mer, a paper about the same size, and on the 
plan of The Plough Boy, was issued at Boston 
on the 3d inst. 

This paperis published by Thomas W. Shep- 




















herd, and edited by Thomas G. Fessenden. 


and they even seem desirous of repaying any |} 








Mr. Fessenden, who was bred a lawyer, is th 
author of “ Terrible Tractoration,” and ot} 
poems, which have acquired celebrity | 
timespast.- He is said to be “ conven 
with the practice as well as the theory of] 
riculture.”” The number before us is a ¥ 
respectable specimen of the work: But 


the plan of the work. 


ee 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Agriculture, within a few years, has been jm. 
proved with a rapidity without precedent jp 
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: ~ 


the annals of art; and new discoveries and § 


processes, in its various branches, are still ip 
a train of successful developement. ‘These 
improvements are of paramount importance, 
not only to the practical farmer, but. to the 
whole community. Every human being has 


an interest in that art which is the foundation § 
of all other arts, and the basis of all civiliza. 


tion. 


Skill as well as.industry is at least as requi- 


site in agriculture, as in any of the finer but 
less useful arts. The head must direct the 
hand of husbandry ; and in. cultivating the 
earth, the most incessant ‘toil, without the 
guidance of knowledge, and the superinten- 
dance of intellect, is of little avail. The 
science of agriculture is in a great deg 

founded on experience. 
consequence that every farmer should know 
what has been done, and what is doing by 
others engaged in the same ‘occupation, and 
that he should impart to others the fruits of 


his own experiments and observations.— } 


Knowledge of this description can in no. way 
be so cheaply, beneficially and generally dit- 
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goes SB 


It is therefore of | 


fused as by newspapers chiefly devoted to f 


those topics which are particularly and ap- 
propriately interesting to the cultivators of 
the soil. 
Publications of this kind have been found to 
be of great utility in Europe and inthe Unit- 
ed States. The American Farmer, at i 
more, and The Plough Boy, at Albany, a 
conducted and liberally patronized agrict 


tural papers, have rendered services to the 


country which are generally and highly ap- 
preciated. Those papers, however, cannot 


be so conveniently circulated in New-England 
as a similar publication might if printed in its 
Metropolis. Besides, the matter contained 
in those papers is not always:adapted to the 
soil and climate of the Eastern States; and 
communications proper for an agricultu 

paper cannot be transmitted several hundreds 
of miles without more.delay, risqueand ex- 
pense, than most are willing to encounter, 
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haps it may not be amiss to lay before oy; fg 


readers the Prospectus, which follows, ang | 
from which they will learn more particu larly 
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is the with no other remuneration than a prospect 
. | of benefit to the public. 
is The Mp England Farmer will be edited 


a -aegentieman of science, conversant with 
Ta ipractice as well as the theory of husband- 
ff "The proprictor has likewise been pro- 
|. the assistance of several gentlemen who 
fave been distinguished for successful experi- 
jmentsand able essays calculated to improve 
iculture of New-England. 
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to Agriculture, it will likewise contain 
ise summary of news, and sketches of 
common to newspapers in general. In- 
- geet ,as a mere vehicle of intelligence, with- 
~ gat reference to its agricultural contents, ‘it is 
resumed it will prove more useful to country 
subscribers than those papers which are near- 
ly filled with ship news, mercantile advertise- 












a i. ments, &c. of little or no value to those who 
it in | Jiyeata distance from our sea-ports. And 
aud F the proprietor engages that no more than one 
I in fourth part of his paper shall, in any case, be 
hese filled with advertisements ; and in general a 
mee, | stillsmaller portion of it will be occupied by 
the advertising customers. Party politics, and 
5 has ical divinity, shall be likewlse absolutely 
ok. ‘excluded from the columns of the New-Eng- 
liza. _ land Farmer. 
au. |’ Mr. Fessenden has made one mistake.— 
Tt } Whatever may be the patronage of the Ame- 
the # ican Farmer, it is certain that Tue Proven 
the | Bor is not “ liberally patronized.” ‘Those } 
Ly 7 who do patronize it, are undoubtedly liberal, 
The | , and many of them very liberal, because they 
mee | ‘are not Farmers, and are actuated by a gene- 
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» of Lous public spirit in supporting a work for the 
sd general good, in which they have not an im- 
and mediate interest. But there is not enough of 
of | them. Some five orsix hundred more would 
—{ make Tue Proven Boy do, what it ought to 
| 0, yield the Editor a decent living, and a lit- 
| tp ile to spare for a “ rainy day ;” and of such 
ap- | days he has no doubt of having at least his full 
of complement. We sincerely wish Mr. Fxs- 
tp | SENDEN better success than we have met with. 
sit. | Butwhen we reflect, that Great-Britain, if 
ti-| 3 € are correctly informed, supports but one 
1 a, g Newltural Journal, we have our doubts 
he| Whether. three will be “ liberally”? supported 
p- in the United States, — 

nd _ Hayingin our last noticed the establishment 
its} ofthe ArproN, a weekly paper, devoted to 
ed British intelligence, in New-York ; it is but 
: fair to mention, that the Jrish paper, in that 
jf _ City, the Saamrocx, has come out, increased 
ds  insize, and otherwise improved. To Irishmen, 
x in general, the Shamrock is a very interesting 
Ty 


sheet, and as such deserves their patronage. 


“pAlthough this paper will be principally de- | 
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PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. ° 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


In our summary of this day, we have to re- 
cord— 


The discovery at New-Bedford of an impo- 
sition, on the part of. certain citizens, who 
have palmed upon the-unsuspecting, common 
whale oil for the best of spermaceti, by means 
of a secret manufacturing process : The 
departure of the French minister, Baron de 
Neuville, from Washidgton, on his return ‘to 
France; the splendid gift, in the name of his 
royal master, which he made. to the library of 
Washington, previous to his departure, of the 
chefs d’ceuvre of French typography, con- 
sisting of four folio volumes of Grecian and 
Roman Ichnography ; and the public dinner 
given him, as a testimony of respect for his 
character both private and public, by a nu- 
merous body of gentlemen of all parties, in 
New-York, on the eve of his sailing for 
France :——The suppression of anygtt@mpt to 
create insurrection in the province of Lerida, 
in Spain, headed by the ex-friar Trepanse ; 
at least the Madrid accounts represent the in- 
surrection as suppressed, though there are 
circumstances which indicate the contrary: 
The invention; by Mr. Jackson, uphol- 
sterer, of New-York, of the Life Preserving 
Mattrass, made of fine hair and other sub- 
stances, and which, if thrown round a man, 
will sustain him on the surface of a heavy sea, 
and guard his bedy from..harm. if dashed 
against a rock, without obstructing the use of 
his limbs: The further developement of 
the late negro plot, to destroy thé’ whites, in 
South Carolina, the principal ring-leaders of 
which belonged to the African Association ; 
since the first executions, seventy or eighty 
more have been seized, twenty-two of whom 
have been tricd, condemned, and were hung 
on the 26th ult. : The loss of a carpen- 
ter’s shop and tools, by fire, at Baltimore, on 
the 2d ult. : The arrival of the Constella- 
tion, capt. Ridgeley, at Baltimore, with ac- 
counts unfavorable to the revolutionists in 
Peru: The interment, by a funeral pro- 
cession, and other marks of respect, of the 
bones of our brave countrymen who fel} in the 
battle of Minisink, in Orange county, in the 
revolutionary war; which laudable ceremony 
was performed on the 22d ult. and at which 
Major Poppino, one of the Minisink warriors, 
now 96 years of age, was one of the pall- 
bearers; the procession consisted of about 
twelve thousand citizens; the orator, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, did ample justice to the 
subject :——The examination of the students 
of Baltimore college, on the 30th and 31st 
ult. which terminated highly to the credit of 
the students and their preceptors: The 
establishment of a fourth line of packet ships 
between New-York and Liverpool, to sail on 



































the 8th of every month : The late frequent 


— —— 
occurrence of suicide, of which there have 
been three instances in this state within a 
month past: The discovery, by the wreck- 
ers of Bahama, about the middle of June, of 
a desolateship, stranded near Rum Key, seve- 
ral of who w had been cut to pieces by 
gps and were hanging in theirigging :—= 

he coronation of hurbi 
Mexico, which is representnd as a complete 
usurpation, carried by 65 of the congress, one 
third only of the whole number of votes’; there 
he much anarchy and violence in the con- 








ness ; the whole proceeding repugnant to rea- 
son, the people at the theatre being forced to 
cry “long live the emperor,” with loaded 
muskets presented at their breasts : The 
late attack of Mr, Seth Hunt, of Pepington, 
Vt. on the official integrity of Mr. Russell, as 
minister at Ghent; intimating that Mr. Rus- 
sell, whilst at Ghent, carried on a treasonable 
correspondence with a certain British mer- 
cantile house in London; for which Mr. Rus- 
sell has prosecuted Mr. Hunt as a libeller, in 
the District Court of the U. S. for the south- 
ern district of N. Y. and Mr. Hunt has 
promptly authorized the Marshall to endorge 
his appearance.on the writ: The egrious 
fact, of a young lady, of Hartwicke, Mass. 
throwing up from her stomach a live green 
snake, 9 or 10 inches in length, whith-she hg 








three years ago :——-The discove 
Wheeler, of Salina, of a new mod 
salt, by means of heated tubes, pa t 
vats of salt water, and producing slow evapo- 
raion; "Tite Bestroction of Mr. Wilson’s 
distillery, at Montreal, by fire, on the 29th 
ultsand the death of then in who, by acci- 
dentally dropping a candlé into a ¢ 
whiskey, kindled the fire; -———2i@ appear- 
ance of yellow fever in New.York, of which 
a few cases have occurred, and several.deaths 
ensued, in and about Rector-street ;*but.gye 
are told there is no cause for general alarm : 
——The annunciation of another duel haviric 
been determined on between Cumming and 
M‘Dutfiie, for which Saturday last was the day 
appointed :——-The death of Kemble, the 
great theatrical performer of England, which 
took place at Durham on the 5th of June; in 
thes@5th year of his age. The terrible 
eath Of Mr. Benjamin Van Lodh, of Catts- 
kill, who on Tuesday mornit g last,” being 
passenger on board the steam-boa 
capt. Center, on the way to # 
accident on to the machines 
boat is propelled, and in Tess tha: 
nute was literally crashed to a 
ly a relic remained of the unforta 
and a more shocking spectacle never a 
the eye of humanity :——The shi 
upon Cape Peru, of the British ship 
capt. Baker, on th@23d of May ; the captain, 
purser, 24 seamefy, and a female, d: 
The appointment of Philander Chase, an 
Episcopal Bishop, as President of the College 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, = * 
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probably swallowed in drinking ‘at ‘a brook” 
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The celebrated Elegyin a chureh-yard, by 
Gray, is well known and justly ‘admired. by 
every one who has the least pretensions to 
taste. But with all its polish and deep poetic 
feeling, it always appeared to me to be de- 
fective, and I have met with a remark in 
cil’s Remains to the same effect 


Ce- 
I ins tc : smi 
scene so well calculated to awaken in a pious 


mind reflections on the sublime truths and in- 
spiring hopes of Christianity, Gray, with the 
exception of two or three somewhat equivocal 
expressions, Says scarcely a word which might 
not have been said by one who believed that 
“ death was an eternal sleep,” and who was 
disposed to regard the humble tenants of those 
tombs as indeed, “each in his narrow cell 
forever laid.” With these views, I have re- 
gretted that sentiments-similar to the. follow- 
ing, had not sprung up in the heart, and re- 
ceiyed the,exquisite touches of the classic pen 
tt “Gray. do not offer thém to supply the 
deficiéncy. This would bé as presumptuous 
and hopeless an attempt ds that of the English 
‘artists ‘ms the mutilations which time or 
Accident had occasioned among the inimitable 
relics of Grr plan genius. They might, with 
great propriet i, have followed the stanza, be- 
ginning, “ Far rom the mad’ning crowd’s ig- 
y oble_ = nfs 1): 













* No pring Pear thielr simple fancies fir’d, 
- No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame; : 
But truth divine sublimer hopes inspir’d, 

_ And lur’d them onward to a nobler aim. 


From every cottage, with the day arose 
The hallow’d voice of spirit-breathing 
' -prayer, 

And artless anthems at its peaceful close, 
Like holy incense, charm’d the evening air. 


Thovgh they, each tome of human lore, un- 


“The briliant path of science never trod, 3 
sacred volume claim’d their hearts alone 
Which taught the way to glory and to God. 





# 3 % . er the from truth’s eternal fountain drew 
bho’ pet and gladdening waters day by day, 
Lear , since our days are evil, fleet and few, 


»walk in wisdom’s brightand peaceful way. 


Inyo oe pile, o’er whichhath sternly pass’d 
heavy hand of itroying time, 
Through whose low ng aisles now 
_ sighs the blast, 
And round whose altars grass and ivy climb, 
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The y gladly throng’d) their gratefal hymns to 
ral fe, 
Oft as the calm and holy Sabbath shone ; 
The mingled tributeof their prayers.and praise, 
In sweet communion ruse'before the throne. 


Here, from those honor’d lips which sacred 
fire . 
From héaven’s high chancery touch’d, they 
_ hear 
Truths which their zeal ‘inflame, their hopes 
inspire, 
Give winge to faith, and check affliction’s 


- 


When life flow’d by, and like an angel, Death 
Came to release them to the woild on high, 
Praise trembled still on each expiring breath, 
And holy triumph beam’d from every eye. 


Then gentle hands their “ dust to dust” con- 
sign ; 
With quiet tears the simple rites are said ; 
And here they sleep, till, at the trump divine, 
‘The garth and occan render up their dead. 





FROM ANDERSON’S RECREATIONS. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


‘¢ The character of a covetous man is, that 
he getteth his goods with care, and envy of 
his neighbours ; with sorrow to his enemies ; 
with travail to his body; with grief to his 
spirit ; with seruple to his conscience ; with 
danger to his soul ; with suit to his children, 
and a curse to his heirs.”’ 

“To a mind well harmonized, all nature 


{ ‘ = 2 
wears a,pleasing aspect ; and the transition is 


easy, from ‘a relish for external beauty, and 
the pleasures arising from poetry, eloquence, 
and the imitative arts, toa love for moral per- 
fection and. the dignity of character.” 


‘“‘ Mirth may properly be called an Aurora 
borealis ; whereas good humour, like a fixed 
star, sheds a constant stream of light, which, 
if it does not dazzle, has at least at all times 
a cheering influence.” 

“She had every grace of person, and every 
elegant embellishment of the mind; in her 
eye, to use the expression of a fine poet, 
“* Love ever wakes, and keeps a vestal fire.” 


“‘Sountling periods and pompous expres- 
sions no more constitute a beautiful style, than 
strutting in red-heeled shoes and gold-clocked 
stockings can make a graceful walk.” 

* The regions of reflection are like a cham- 
paign country, in which different objects pre- 


,, sent themselves in various attitudes to the 
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by parts of the Shespott which have il 


another’s observation.” 

“ There is a right species of pride to whi ch 
every man is entitled, and ‘that is, a gpg 
above dependance, above flattery, above a 
abject deportment, and. above every thi 
poor, sordid, and little. There is a id 
whjch may serve to invigorate honour, to ems | 
bolden truth, and to carry virtue to an highes | 
pitch of improvement than it might attaiiy yp. 
assisted by this secondary motive.” 

*‘ Death is one of the conditions of human 
life, and we-all hold our existence in this worl 
upon the same precarious tenure.” 

« The sixth book of Virgil’s Eneid hag 9h. 
ways been a favourite with me, for the noble 










sentiments of morality, and the inimitable © 


strain of poetry which runs through it.” 

“ The pleasing anxieties of virtuous friend. 
ship ; the grateful solicitude of love.” 

‘“‘ He is one of those things, that “‘ would be 
poets thought.” 

‘Among the materials of which humanity 
is composed, consistency is the least power: ' 
ingredient.” 

“‘ The magnificence of his wishes acted i it 
constant warfare against the mediocrity of his 
worldly possessions.” ) 


* Oppressed as 1am with my own afflic. 


tions, my heart is yet alive to sensations of joy 
in the welfare and happiness of my friends.” 
“ The spirit, nursed in ease and tranquillity, 
and unsuspiciously reposing in the lap of long- 
continued prosperity, its vigour untried, and 


its strength unessayed, receives at once the : 
inevitable blow, and, incapable of bending ‘to | 


the storm, breaks at the first assault of mis- 
fortune.” yr" 
“ ‘The great examples to be found in ancient 
history operate like electrical fire when they 
meet with congenial minds. The greatest 
modern statesmen have caught the flame of 


their inspiration from the altars which ancient 
Greece erected to honour and to virtue.” a 












er COMMUNICATIONS.” nd SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received at the 
Printinc-Orrice, No. 87, South-Pearl-Street. 


Each volume comprisestwelve months, or f 


on Tuesdays, and the volume commences the 
first Tuesday in June. . 





TERMS.—Turee ponnars PER ANNUM, 


eye, and the imagination is frequently caught } PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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All letters from abroad, directed the EDI-_— 
TOR, Albany, will be duly attended Laake 3 


two numbers—the numbers are issued ' wee y. 
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